xvi                 Introduction
things do not play anything like part enough in the
novel to be irritating or wearisome. With no writer
of novels do we part in such grateful and admiring
good temper as with Smollett. " Nothing is here for
tears; nothing to mourn," It is excessively im-
probable that if he had lived twenty years longer, he
would ever have done anything so good; it is quite
certain that he could never possibly have done any-
thing better. Humphry Clinker is nearly the furthest
possible of the novel of humours, the novel of pure
unromantic adventure, the novel, if not exactly of
"gossip" (thatdoes not seem to me quite the right
word), of cheerfol divagation from pillar to post
withoot any troublesome attention to an elaborate plot,
wkh hardly any purpose, with BO tragic appeal, and
without in its comedy any elaborate satire or analysis
of human motive and action.
That despite these " withouts," these negatives, these
abstentions from the most arduous paths, it attains such a
height of truth, of merriment, of cheerful and yet sharp-
sighted criticism of life, shows, as perhaps nothing else
in his work does, that its author was not a mere man
of talent; that he was a man of genius; and that, like
love, genius will always find out its way unless the stars
are more than commonly inauspicious, or the man more
than usually wanting to himself and his fate. Smollett
was not so wanting. If not exactly a fine, he was a
stout and brave nature, with nothing craven, little mor-
bid, and nothing at all rotten about him. And I really
do not know that in the history of literature there are
many pleasanter pieces of poetical justice than the way
in which the Muses rewarded this sturdy soldier-of-
all-work of theirs by letting him fall in the very
moment of victory, a Nelson of the Picaresque I^foveL r